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REPRINTS. 

THE SCHOOLS OF INDIANAPOLIS— II. 

BY PROFESSOR A. C. SHORTRIDGE. 

The Establishment of the High School and Passing of Private 
Schools — A Marked Advance in Eleven Years — The First 
Principles. Origin of the City Library ; a Circumstan- 
tial and Accurate Statement. Weakness of the Old Law 
and Difficulties To Be Met — Origin of a Better Law. 

As stated before, there were a number of excellent schools de- 
signed to provide for secondary education, but about all of these 
surrendered and closed their doors before the onward march of 
the high school. The first to go was the Indianapolis Female 
College, the next McLean Female Seminary, then the private 
school taught by Messrs. Charles and Mendenhall, and lastly the 
Baptist Female Institute. 

To be sure, these statements compared with what can be said 
to-day as to the educational advantages afforded our children in- 
cluding the wonderful growth and present condition of our two 
great high schools, would seem to represent the days of small 
things. Certainly it does seem so, but when we are told that in 
1863 there were only a few hundred children in the public schools, 
housed in buildings almost wholly unfit for use, the whole valued 
at $88,500; with no books nor furniture ; with appliances most un- 
comfortable, and inadequate ; and then are told that at the end of 
eleven years there were enrolled in the schools more than ten 
times as many children ; that the school property had increased 
more than $600,000 ; that we had a high school of 380 pupils ; that 
already more than 800 colored children were receiving the same 
school advantages as the white children ; that we had a public 
library as a part of the public school system, with already nearly 
13,000 volumes, it would seem really that during that period we 
had made some progress. 
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When the Indianapolis High School was organized there were 
probably not one hundred high schools in the United States sup- 
ported at public expense. The records on file at the seat of gov- 
ernment in 1860 place the number of free public high schools at 
forty. The commissioner of education at Washington City 
places the number of high schools in 1870 at 160; in 1880 at 800; 
in 1890 at 2,526; in 1900 at 6,005; in 1904 at 7,230, with an at- 
tendance of 635,808 students. 

From the organization of the high school to the close of the 
school year in 1874 there had been four principals — W. A. Bell, 
Pleasant Bond, W. I. Squire and George P. Brown. In June, 
1870, Mr. Bell resigned, having purchased the Indiana School 
Journal, organ of the State Teachers' Association and of the 
superintendents of public instruction, and to this new and import- 
ant work he gave his time for the next twenty-eight years. 

George P. Brown was elected principal in the spring of 1871, 
and managed the school until the end of the school year in 1874, 
when, on the resignation of Mr. Shortridge, he was elected super- 
intendent of the city schools. After the resignation of Mr. Bell 
and before the choice of Mr. Brown, the school was under the 
direction of two of its leading instructors, Miss Eliza C. Cannel, 
afterward Mrs. W. A. Bell, and Professor Harvey W. Wiley, 
now of Washington City. 

It is to the law approved March 3, 1871, that I wish to direct 
particular attention. This law gave to the city a much larger 
school board, with increased authority, and led to the establish- 
ment of the public library. The results have shown that it has 
brought larger benefits to the citizens of Indianapolis than any 
other school legislation passed by the Legislature of Indiana. It 
remained on the statute books for twenty-eight years and was 
succeeded by the law passed in 1899 providing for our present 
organization. 

There are reasons for which I wish to describe as accurately 
as possible some of the things which led up to the passage of this 
law. Sometimes in speaking of the organization of the public li- 
brary, statements in the newspapers and by public speakers as 
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to how these things came about have been misleading. Now and 
then it has been said, as leading citizens have passed away, that 
they had something to do with the establishment of the public 
library. Again, it has been said that the sermons and addresses 
of certain ministers had something to do with it, but as a matter 
of fact, there is no foundation for any of these statements. 

I think I can give, with entire accuracy, the councils and delib- 
erations which led to the enactment of this law, and I do so now 
for the reason that a very few of the men who were concerned 
with me in these deliberations are still alive to bear witness to 
the truth of my statement. 

The demand for more money to purchase ground, buy furniture 
and other needed supplies, and for the general betterment of con- 
ditions all around, was so pressing by the fall of 1870 that it 
seemed imperative that at least an effort should be made to im- 
prove conditions, opening up new possibilities. The Legislature 
was soon to assemble and, naturally enough, it was only to the 
law-makers we could look for relief. Some questions as to the 
proper way of making our wants known to members of the As- 
sembly were fully considered. Were our needs really what they 
were represented to be? Again, how to enlist the active support 
of good citizens and of the public in general in passing the enact- 
ment. 

To pass on these questions, I determined to call a conference 
of a few leading citizens who would be likely to advise wisely. 
Accordingly, invitations were sent in December to nine or ten 
men, asking them to meet in an upper room of the Martindale 
block, opposite the old postoffice, at Market and Pennsylvania 
streets. Of the number invited, seven responded to the call. Two 
men whose advice was often sought and always helpful, were, 
for some reason, unable to attend. These were W. A. Bell and 
Clemens Vonnegut. The names of the men who attended this 
first conference were E. B. Martindale, John Caven, Addison L. 
Roach, Austin H. Brown, Simon Yandes, Thomas B. Elliott and 
H. G. Cary. 

The object of the meeting, it was explained, was to be ad- 
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vised as to some plan or method by which the good of the schools 
might be promoted. And the advice was desired from citizens 
who knew much of conditions, but who had nothing to do at the 
time with the organization and management of the schools. 

After being told of the lessons learned from four or five years 
of former experience by those in control, it was hoped that the 
advice would be cheerfully given. Figures were given as evi- 
dence of the overcrowded condition of buildings and the small 
number of seats for the accommodation of children, compared 
with the large number in the city of school age as shown by the 
enumeration. Added to all this it could be said there was always 
insufficient provision made by the city authorities for the con- 
struction of houses and the payment of teachers' salaries. 

This information was given the gentlemen, hoping it might 
prepare their minds for the real work of the evening, the real 
purpose for which they were asked to meet, namely, to consider 
certain suggestions as a means of relief — suggestions which, 
could they be enacted into law, would amply supply the 
city's needs. These suggestions were for a larger school 
board, composed of at least three or four times as many 
members as at present, elected by a vote of the people 
on a day and at a time at which no other officers were to 
be chosen, for the term of three years, one-third of them to retire 
annually and give place to their successors, all to serve without 
compensation ; the board of education to be authorized to district 
the city for school purposes, to examine and license at will all 
persons who might apply for positions as teachers, to levy all 
taxes needful for the construction of buildings, the payment of 
teachers, the purchase of furniture and other supplies and to.pay 
incidental expenses ; and finally, the board to be authorized to 
establish and maintain a public library. 

The larger board would bring more and wiser counsels, admit 
of standing committees and, when chosen thus, the people would 
feel more fully their responsibility for the management of the 
schools. To place the election on a day and time when no other 
offices were to be filled would lessen the ever-present tendency 
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to run things into politics, and to minimize as much as possible 
the baleful influences that follow in the trail of the ward politi- 
cian. 

The provision that no compensation should be paid to them 
would strengthen the probabilities of finding honest, dignified, 
capable men — men who would accept it for the good they might 
do and who would not want it for what they could get out of it — 
men who could be trusted to discharge any duty that might de- 
volve upon them. To retire one-third of the board each year 
would leave always an experienced two-thirds. To give the board 
authority to license teachers was to relieve of that duty an officer 
who had no relation whatever to the city schools and to place 
the responsibility where it belonged. To authorize the board to 
levy the necessary taxes was to place the responsibility where it 
should be — upon men who, by careful investigation, could really 
know the wants of the city as no one else could. 

A searching and painstaking examination by the school trus- 
tees of what revenues were needed to operate the schools always 
went unheeded by the city councils under the old law. There 
was now and then a semblance of interest shown by a so-called 
committee on education, but it was always a source of mischief. 
This committee was generally troublesome and noisy, as they 
were ignorant of necessities. 

To give the board authority to levy a tax for library purposes 
would be followed by most beneficial results. There was a con- 
stant and growing demand for reference books. This demand 
came both from the teachers and the pupils of the high and gram- 
mar schools, and well selected books for general reading would 
be of great service to them as well as to the public at large. 

The foregoing suggestions as to what the proposed law should 
provide for were most cordially received, and it was gratifying to 
the author to know that not one of them was rejected. There 
was some question as to whether the rate of the tax for library 
purposes had better be left to the Assembly or allowed to be fixed 
by the school board. One or two thought it would be advisable 
to put the library clause in a separate bill, as it might lessen the 
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chances for passing the main one, but, in response to an earnest 
appeal by Judge Roach, it was decided not only to put the librar> 
clause, but also the rate of the levy into the body of the bill to 
be offered. The conference adjourned in a very hopeful state of 
mind, after appointing a committee consisting of Austin H. 
Brown, Judge Roach, and the writer, to prepare a bill embodying 
the suggestions made in the memoranda. The committee after 
adjournment talked of the matter and agreed that Mr. Brown 
should take the memoranda and prepare the bill, after which an- 
other conference should be called to hear the committee's report. 
Several things were not agreed upon, either by the committee 
or the meeting of the citizens. These of his own accord Mr. 
Brown inserted : 

1. The designation of the board, the Board of School Com- 
missioners. 

2. The rate of the tax levy, one-fifth of a mill on the hundred 
dollars' worth of taxable property. 

3. The special day on which the election should be held, the 
second Saturday of June each year. 

After two days of hard work the chairman reported the bill 
ready for the inspection of the committee. A meeting was called 
at once. The bill was approved by the committee and another 
conference of citizens was called. To this second conference, all 
who attended the first were invited. In addition the four mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, the three members of the 
school board and a few other prominent citizens were present. 
I cannot certainly call to mind, but I think most of the persons 
invited to the meeting responded to the invitation. The bill as 
prepared by the committee was read and every section of it care- 
fully scrutinized by those who were present. 

There were no objections whatever to any of its provisions, 
everybody thinking that it as nearly met our needs as it was pos- 
sible to make it. After a pledge by all who were present, includ- 
ing the members of the General Assembly, and Messrs. E. B. 
Martindale, John Caven, James H. Ruddle, Fielding Beeler, Ed- 
ward King and Oliver M. Wilson, that every proper effort should 
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be put forth to secure its passage, the meeting adjourned at once. 

I had the clerk of the school board prepare a duplicate copy, 
and, after a comparison to see that the two copies were alike, I 
took them to the capitol, where the Legislature was already in 
session, and the bills were at once introduced, read and referred 
to committees, one bill in either branch of the Assembly. 

The measure in the Senate, under the guidance of Messrs. Mar- 
tindale and Caven, had comparatively easy sailing, but the one in 
the other branch met many obstacles. In the House the manage- 
ment of the bill was intrusted to Mr. Ruddle, a bright young at- 
torney of this county, who championed the bill with marked 
ability. 

In due time the measure was passed, and on the 3d day of 
March, 1871, was approved by the Governor. It provided wisely, 
as results have shown, for the organization and management of 
the schools for twenty-eight years, three or four times as long 
as any other measure for the same purpose, and for the establish- 
ment of the public library, an institution so highly prized by all 
our citizens. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF BEECHER. 

[A letter from Mrs. Jane Merrill Ketcham in The Indianapolis News, April 
22, 1908.] 

The story in one of the late March numbers of The Indianap- 
olis News, told by Mr. Norwood of General John Coburn (as a 
lad) remembering Mr. Beecher's good time on a raft, opened the 
floodgates of memory. I can tell the story of that raft. It was 
in 1845. Indianapolitans then, as now, were from every State in 
the Union, and then, as now, were noted for sociability and hos- 
pitality. The Legislature, the Supreme Court and conventions 
from everywhere met in Indianapolis. My father's house was 
large and hospitable, set on a hill with large grounds, on the 
corner of New Jersey and Merrill streets where now stands the 
Catharine Merrill public school. Before the severe weather set 



